CHAPTER VI
THE NATIONAL STATE AND THE NATIONAL WILL
AND CHARACTER
i. FEUDALISM AND NATIONALITY
The modern national State has to a great extent arisen in
opposition to the Teutonic and feudal ideas of government,
though some of its institutions and traditions have developed from
feudal germs. To the old Teutons the tribe was the nation ;
they had no idea of a wider unity, and they possessed only a
minimum of government. It has even been disputed whether
their communities could be called States.1 The great migrations,
contact with the Romans, and the establishment of Germanic
domination on the soil of the Empire were accompanied by the
growth of royal power and the formation of larger peoples by
fusion of different tribes. The kings then began to build states
with the help of Roman officials and the Church ; but soon
feudalism gained the upper hand, and when not curbed by a
strong kingship, resulted in the splitting up of State and society
into countless fragments. The feudal fiefs tended to assume the
character of patrimonial states or of private estates in which the
rights of government and property were inextricably mixed up.
The effect of the unchecked growth of feudal power was that
there was neither national territory, national citizenship nor much
of national solidarity. In the same village some men, or some
dues, or some rights of government might belong to one lord,
and others to another. A noble might for different fiefs be a
vassal of different kings and owe them loyalty, which in case of
conflicts between them led to a conflict of loyalties as well.
Feudal relations were often so complicated that it became impos-
sible to say where the frontiers of a state were. In feudal society,
moreover, community of rank usually implied a stronger
mutual loyalty than common nationality. The solidarity between
the nobles, or between the towns, of different countries was often
stronger than that between the nobles and the towns of the same
country. On the battlefield, for instance, knights from different
countries spared one anothers* lives and tried only to take prisoners,
who as a rule were well treated and released for a ransom. In
battles between warriors of different rank, even if of the same
1 Cf. on this controversy G. von Below, der dcutscke Stoat des MiUtlatterS) 1914, vol. i;
F. Keutgcn, der dtutsche Stoat des Mittelaltors, 1918.
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